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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Harveiar Society of Edinburgh 
was inſtituted iu. cu. year 1778. Its prin- 
cipal object is encourage, among the 
ſtudents of medicine, a ſpirit of experi- 
mental inquiry. For this purpoſe, a que- 
ſtion is annually propoſed, and an hono- 
rary reward adjudged to the ſolution moſt 
approved by the ſociety. As a farther in- 
centive, one of the Secretaries is appointed 
to read a diſcourſe on ſome exemplary me- 
dical character, immediately before deli- 
vering the prize to the ſucceſsful candi- 
date, which is done publicly, on the anni- 
verſary of Dr Harvey's birth-day. 


The competition hitherto has been conſi- 
derable, and, in general, productive of diſ- 
covery. The firſt medal was obtained by 
the late ingenious Mr Charles Darwin, for 
his criterion between mucous and puru- 


lent matter, ſince publiſhed by his father 
Dr 


1 
Dr Darwin of Litchfield *. The ſecond was 
adjudged to Dr Edward Stevens of St Croix, 

for experiments tending to ſhew that the 
red colour of the blood was owing to phlo- 
; giſton f. And the third was determined in 
favour of Dr Arthur Broughton of Liver- 
pool, for his eſſay proving the increaſe of 
the blood's coagulable lymph in inflamma- 
3 tory diſeaſe, and the uſeful inferences he 


* From his experiments Mr Darwin concludes 
thus : © When a perſon has any expectorated mate- 
terial, the compoſition of which he withes to aſcertain, 
Jet him diffolve it in vitriolic acid, and in cauſtic alka- 
line lixivium, and then add pure water to both folu- 
tions: and if there is a fair precipitation in each, he 
may be aſſured that ſome pus is preſent; if in neither 
a precipitation occurs, it is a certain teſt that the ma- 
terial is entirely mucus: if the material cannot be 
made to diſſolve in alkaline lixivium by time and tri— 
turation, we have alſo reaſon to believe that it is 


pus.“ 


Dr Stevens, by repeating the experiments on 
the blood with the mineral acids, which Dr Maclurg 
made on the bile, found the reſults very nearly the 
ſame; and hence he infers, that the colour of the 
former depends on the ſame principle as that of the 


latter. 
deduced 


i 
deduced from that fact. This year indeed 
no paper was given in that was thought of 
ſufficient merit to entitle it to the uſual 
diſtinction. The ſame queſtion was there- 
fore continued, and another likewiſe an- 
nounced, as in the Addreſs at rhe end, 
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HARVEIAN OR AT ION. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Connmorations in honour of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit have ever been cuſtomary. 
This laudable practice is founded on ſen- 
timents of admiration or of gratitude in- 
{pired by the memory of the dead, and 
tends to produce the moſt deſirable effects 
by exciting the emulation of the living. 
With ſuch views the Harveian ſociety 
inſtituted the preſent meeting; and, as 
one of its ſecretaries, the taſk of this 
day is aſſigned to me. I am very conſci- 
ous how unequal I am to the office; but 
I am perſuaded, at the ſame time, that the 
ſubject I have choſen gives me every ad- 


vantage, and that I may rely on all thoſe 
A allowances 
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allowances from you which candour and 
indulgence can ſuggeſt. 


My intention is to preſent you with 
ſome account of the late Dr AkcHIBALD 
PITCAIRNE ; a name which will continue 
to be revered when the efforts of his nu- 

erous pancgyriits are forgotten. 


On the 25th of December 1652 this 
great man was born in Edinburgh. He 
was deſcended from the ancient family of 
Pitcairne, and in a direct line from that 
poſthumous ſon * whoſe father and bro- 
thers, to the number of ſeven, tell bravely 
fighting for their king and country at the 
battle of Flodden f. In the hiſtory perhaps 
of no houſe in Europe can a more honour- 
able incident be mentioned. Its ſimi- 
larity to that of the Fabii of Rome is 
ſtriking. To the ſurviving intant, che pa- 


* Andrew. 
+ 1512. Abercromby's Atchievements, 


ternal 


E SY 
ternal eſtate, which had been loſt amidſt 
the confuſion of the times, was reſtored 
with honour. To dwell, however, on his 
anceſtry, is foreign from the purpoſe. The 
aid of ſuch extrinſic ornament is unneceſ- 
fary. The pride of pedigree might be fuf- 
ficiently flattered with him alone for its 
root; though, were it requiſite, embelliſh- 
ments to any oration might be derived 
from the Pitcairnes of Pitcairne and the 
Sydſerfs of Rochlaw his mother's family. 


In order to proſecute his claſſical ſtu- 
dies, which commenced at the ſchool of 
Dalkeith, he was brought to this univer- 
ſity. His mind ſoon felt all a@pleature 
which the claſſics can give, and continued 
through life to retain a congenial glow. 
Bright preſages of ſuch a genius could not 
fail early to appear. If, at a period loaded 
with buſineſs, and at an age when the fire 
of poetic fancy is generally languid, he 
wrote Latin verſes that would do honour 


ro any poet, we cannot but regret the lots 
A 2 ot 


10 |] 
of the productions of his leiſure and his 
youth. 


After his courſe of philoſophy was fi- 
niſhed, ſome alledge he was deſtined for 
the church *. The unpleaſant gloom, 
however, which, at that time, hung over 
religion and its profeſſors in this country, 
could not but very ill ſuit with that na- 
tive chearfulneſs of temper and liberali- 
ty of mind which made him, long after, 
a mark for the arrows of preciſeneſs and 
grimace. The law ſeems to have been his 
own choice, and to this ſcience he turned 
his attention. With an ardour peculiar 
to himſelf, and an ambition to excel in 
whatever he undertook, he purſued it with 
ſo much intenſeneſs, that his health be- 
gan to be impaired. On this account, his 
phyſicians adviſed him to ſet out for the 
ſouth of France. By the time he reached 
Paris, he was happily ſo far recovered, that 
he determined to renew his ſtudies ; but 


* Biographia Britannica. 


being 


Wk. 
being informed that there was no able pro» 
feſſor of law in that city, and finding ſe- 
veral gentlemen of his acquaintance enga- 
ged in the ſtudy of phyſic, he went with 
them to the lectures and hoſpitals, and em- 


ployed himſelf in this manner for ſeveral 
months, till his affairs called him home. 


On his return, he apphed himſelf chief- 
ly to the mathematics. Ir 1s not uſual to 
ſee the briars of this ſcience and the flow- 
ers of poetry growing in the ſame ſoil. 
Here however they were happily united ; 
and to this union perhaps was owing that 
ſingular command of judgement over one 
of the livelieſt of fancies, which appears in 
every part of his works. His intimacy 
with Dr David Gregory, the celebrated 
mathematical profeſſor, began about the 
ſame time; and probably conduced to 
cheriſh his natural aptitude for this ſtudy. 
It was then, in a great meaſure, new to 
him; it ſoon became his principal delight; 
his progreſs in it was rapid, and corre- 

ſpondent 


* |] 
ſpondent to his progreſs in other purſuits, 
His improvements on the method of infi- 
mite ſeries then adopted, which Dr Wallis 
of Oxford * afterwards publiſhed, were a 
conſpicuous and early proof of his abi- 
lities in this ſcience. 


Had Dr PiTCAIRNE continued to pro- 
ſecute the ſtudy of the law, and could he 
have moulded his principles to the times, 
the firſt offices and honours of the ſtate 
might have been looked for without pre- 
ſumption as the probable reward of ſuch 
talents as he poſſeſſed. Struck, however, 
with the charms of mathematical truth 
which had been lately introduced into the 
philoſophy of medicine, and hoping to re- 
duce the healing art to geometrical method, 
he unalterably determined on this leis 
aſpiring profeſſion. At the period When 
he formed this reſolution, the ideas of the 
medical world, already ſufficiently con- 
fuſed, were ſtill farther jumbled by the 


* Wallis's Works, vol. 2. cap. xcili. 


diſcovery 


Lt ag 


diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 
which had as yet produced nothing but 
doubt, uncertainty, and aſtoniſhment. In 
Edinburgh at that time there was no 
ichool, no hoſpital, no opportunity of im- 
provement but the chamber and the ſhop. 
He therefore ſoon after returned to Paris *. 
Genius and induſtry are unhappily not 
often united in the ſame character : of 
ſuch a union Dr PITCAIRNE is a cele- 
brated initance. During his reſidence in 
France, he cultivated the object of his 
purſuit with his natural enthuſiaſm, and, 
with a ſteadineſs from which he could not 
be diverted by tne allurements of that joy 
which, in his hours of ſocial and feſtive 
intercourſe, he always felt and always 
gave. Among his various occupations, 
the ſtudy of the ancient phyſicians ſeems 
to have had a principal ſhare. This ap- 
pears from a treatiſe Þ which he publiſh- 


* This ſcems to have been about the end of 1675. 


1 Solutio problematis de inventoribus. 


ed 


[14 ] 
ed ſome time after his return ; and it 
Mews, that he wiſely determined to know 
the progreſs of medicine from its earlieſt 
periods, before he attempted to reform 
and improve that ſcience. 


On the 13th of Auguſt 1680, he recei- 
ved, from the faculty of Rheims, the degree 
of Doctor; which, on the 7th of Auguſt 
1699, was likewiſe conferred on him by 
the univerſity of Aberdeen ; both being | 
attended with marks of peculiar diſtinc- 
tion. Other medical honours are ſaid to 
have been conferred on him in France and 
elſewhere ; but nothing affords a more 
unequivocal teſtimony to his abilities 
than that which the ſurgeons of Edin- 
| burgh gave, 1n admitting him, freely and 
Wl unſolicited, a member | of their college. 


| + This diploma is depoſited in the muſeum belong- 
if ing io the ſociety of antiquaries of Scotland. 


8 + His admiſſion is dated 16th October 1701. 
| None 


E 
None had ſuch opportunities of judging of 
his merit as a practitioner, and on no phy- 
ſician did they ever beſtow the ſame pu- 
blic mark of reſpect. He felt the honour 
that was done him, aſſiſted at their board, 
and often ſeemed proud * of the title of 
Surgeon, as he was, in reality, a very able 
one. Soon after his graduation at Rheims, 
he returned to Edinburgh, where, on the 
29th of November 1081, the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyſicians was inſtituted; and his 
name, among others, graced the original 
patent from the Crown Þ. 


In his problem concerning inventors, the 
treatiſe above alluded to, he diſcovers a 
wonderful degree of medical literature, and 
makes uſe of it in a manner that does 
creat honour both to his head and his 
heart. His object is to vindicate Dr Har- 
vey's claim to the diſcovery of the circu- 


* Pitcarnli Poemata. 


+ Whether he ever was Preſident does not ap- 
pear, as the records from 1683 to 1693 are loſt, 
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136 7 
lation of the blood. The diſcovery was, 


at firſt, controverted by envy, and repro- 
bated by ignorance. When, at length, its 


truth was fully eſtabliſhed, many invidi- 


ouſly attempted to tear the laurels from 
the illuſtrious Engliſhman, and to plant 
them on the brows of Hippocrates and 
others. Had the attempt been directed 
againſt himſelf, the generous ſoul of PI- 
CAIRNE could not have exerted more zeal 
in a defence; and his arguments remain 
unan{wered. Were it neceſſary therefore 
to juſtify the choice of him for the ſubject 
of this day's oration, that alone would be 
ſufficient. But as it ſeems a fact, that the 
diſcovery of the circulation was, in ſome 
meaſure, incomplete, without his labours, 
it is but juſt that he ſhould ſhare the ho- 


nour; and ſince he was ſo ready, on all oc- 


caſions, to pay tribute to the merits of 
others, we ſhould be inexcuſable, if, in 
this place, and on this anniverſary, we 
were to be ſilent in our ſenſe and venera- 


tion of his. 
During 


—— 


1 


During his reſidence in Scotland, his re- 
putation became ſo conſiderable, that, in 
the year 1691, the univerſity of Leyden 
ſolicited him to fill the medical chair at 
that time vacant. Such an honourable 
teſtimony of reſpect, from a foreign nation, 
and from ſuch a univerſity, cannot perhaps 
be produced in the medical biography of 
Great Britain. The luſtre of ſuch cha- 
racers reflects honour on their profeſ- 
ſion, and on the country which has the 
good fortune of giving them birth; and 
ſerves to give the individuals of that coun- 
try not only a uſeful eſtimation in their 
own eyes, but in thoſe alſo of the reſt of 
the world. Dr PITCAIRNE's well known 
political principles excluded him from pub- 
lic honours and promotion at home: he 
therefore accepted the invitation from a- 
broad“; and, on the 26th of April 1692, 


7 
delivered, at Leyden, his elegant and ma- 


* Drelincourt, Bidloo, and Herman, were his col- 
leagues, 


C 2 {terly 


1 

ſterly inaugural oration f. In this he clears 
medicine from the rubbith of the old phi- 
loſophy ; ſeparates it from the influence of 
the different ſets ; places it on the broad 
and only ſure foundation of experience ; 
ſhews how little good inquiries into the 
manner how medicines operate have done 
to the art; and demonſtrates the neceſſity 
of a ſedulous attention to their effects, and 
to the various appearances of diſeaſe. 


Nothing marks a ſuperiority of intellect 
fo much as the courage requiſite to ſtem 
a torrent of obſtinately prevailing and 
groundleſs opinions. For this the genius 
and talents of PITCAIRNE were admirably 
adapted; and, in his oration, he diſplays 
them to the utmoſt. It was received with 
the higheſt commendations; and the admi- 
niſtrators, to teſtify their ſenſe of ſuch an 


+ Oratio qua oſtenditur medicinam ab omni philo- 
ſophorum ſecta eſſe liberam. 


acquiſition 


129 


acquiſition to their univerſity, greatly aug- 
mented the ordinary appointment of his 


chair. 


He diſcharged the duties of his office at 
Leyden fo as to anſwer the moſt ſanguine 
expectations. He taught with a perſpi- 
cuity and eloquence which met with uni- 
verſal applauſe. Independently of the en- 
comiums of Boerhaave and Mead, who 
were his pupils, the numerous manuſcript 
copies of his lectures, and the mutilated 
ſpecimen of them * which found its way 
into the world, without his knowledge, 
ſhew how juſtly it was beſtowed. At the 
{ume time, he was not more celebrated as 
a profeſſor than as a practical phyſician ; 
and notwithitanding the multiplicity of 
his buſineſs in both theſe characters, he 
found leiſure to publith ſeveral treatiſes 
on the circulation and ſome other of the 
moſt important parts of the animal ceco- 


* Elementa Medicinae, 
nompy. 


„1 
nomy f. Thus life, which is ſhort only to 


the lazy, is lengthened by genius and in- 
duſtry ſeizing and filling up every moment 


as it paſles. 


At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, he ſet out for 
Scotland, with an intention of returning 
in time for the ſucceeding one. On his 
marrying * the daughter of Sir Archibald 
Stevenſon, the object of his journey, her 
relations would, on no account, conſent to 
part with him again. He was therefore 
reluctantly obliged to remain ; and he 
wrote the univerſity a polite apology, which 
was received with the utmoſt regret. He 


+ Dr Boerhaave gives the following character of 
thoſe and ſome other of Dr Pitcairne's diſſertations, 
which were collected and publiſhed at Rotterdam, 
an. 1701. © Haec ſcripta optima ſunt et perfecta, {ive 
legas Diſſertationem de Motu Sanguinis per Pulmo— 
nes, five alia opuſcula, ſive ultimum tractatum de Opio, 


Methodus ſtudii, ab Hallero edita, p. 569. 


* He had been married before to a daughter of 
Colonel James Hay of Pitfour, by whom he had a 
fon and daughter, who both died young. 


CVC1l 


tm?! 


even declined the moſt flattering ſolicita- 
tations and tempting offers to ſettle in 
London. Indeed he ſoon came into that 
extenſive practice to which his abilities en- 
titled him, and was alſo appointed titular 
profeſlor of medicine in the univerſity of 


Edinburgh. 


The uniformity of a profeſſional life is 
ſeldom interrupted by incidents worthy of 
record. Specimens however of that bril- 
liant wit with which he delighted his 
friends in the hours of his leiſure, continue 
to entertain us *; and the effects of that 
eminent ſkill which he exerted in the cure 
of diſeaſe, {till operate to the good of poſte- 
rity. In attempting to draw his medical cha- 
racer, the ſtate of medicine in his time 
muſt be recollected. It would otherwiſe be 
unjuſt to compare what he did with what 
is now done. Hannibal was certainly a maſt 


* Vide Pitcarnii Poemata. 


illuſtrious 


1 
illuſtrious general, though unacquainted 
with the modern inſtruments of war. 


The diſcovery then of the circulation, 
while, in ſome meaſure, 1t exploded the 
chemical and Galenical doctrines, tended 
to introduce mathematical and mechanical 
reaſoning in their ſtead. Of this theory | 
Dr P1TCAIRNE was the principal ſupport, 
and the firſt who introduced it into Bri- 
tain. The laws of mechanics began then to 
be better underſtood. Mathematical calcu- 
lations were happily applied to the heavenly 
bodies, but it was the taſte of the times 
likewiſe to apply them to ſciences with 
which they had little connection. When 
it was ſhewn that the blood was carried 
from the heart to all the parts of the body 
by the arteries, and returned by the veins, 
the animal ſyſtem was immediately conſi- 
dered as a hydraulic machine ; and it was 


ſuppoſed that health depended almoſt en- 


+ Borelli, Bellini, &c. eſpouſed the ſame. Vide Dr 
Sims's diſcourſe before the medical fociety of London. 


, tirely 
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tirely on the freedom with which the fluids 
circulate through the tubes of which the 
body is moſtly compoſed. From the human 
arm having a reſemblance to the lever, the 
teeth to wedges, the digaſtric mulcle to a 
rope running over its pulley; from the head 
ſeeming to turn on its axle, and the glands 
to raiſe their fluids in the manner of a water 
{crew; 1t was imagined that every thing 
relative to the animal body was performed 
by the mere force of the mechanical powers, 
and- that it derived all its properties from 
its peculiar conſtruction. Moſt of the 
functions were explained from mechanical 
preſſure and attrition, as they had been, 
a little before, from ſalts and ferments. 
The aliment, according to this theory, was 
ground in the ſtomach by muſcular force, 
farther elaborated into chyle by the motion 
of the inteſtines, and this chyle converted 
into blood by the inceſſant action of the 
heart and lungs. The blood-veſlels, as ela- 
ſtic, were ſuppoſed to react on the blood 
puſhed into them by the alternate contrac- 

D tions 
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tions of the heart. Animal heat was aſcri- 
bed to an attrition of the particles of the 
blood againſt one another, and againſt the 
fides of the veſſels, thus abrading and re- 
pairing ſucceſſively ; and the ſecretions 
were conſidered as mere mechanical ſepa- 
rations of the different parts of the blood. 


In order to put in motion the elaſtic ſo- 
lids, a very ſubtle fluid was thought to be 
ſecreted by the brain, which, inflating the 
ſuppoſed cells of the muſcular fibres, and 
thereby ſhortening them, produced what 
is called muſcular contraction, and, patling 
along the nerves, with a mechanical action 
on the difterent organs, occaſioned all the 
phenomena of motion and ſenſe; while 
the ſympathy of particular parts was ſaid 
to ariſe from connections between nerves 
in their progreſs. The meaſurement of 
muſcular force was not confined to the 
muſcles of the extremities, but was car- 


ried on through the vital and involuntary 
functions ; and it was attempted to ſubject 
to 


1 
to inflexible demonſtration the moſt incon- 
ſtant appearances of nature. 


The pathology and cure were explained 
on the ſame mechanical principles. The 
loſs of equilibrium between the ſolids and 
fluids, the obſtacles and derangements of 
the circulation, were viewed as the princi- 
pal cauſes of diſeaſe. The language of 
phyſicians then, like that of the methodic 
ſect before, was confined to the lax and 
rigid fibre, the ſtricture or the relaxation of 
the veſſels, the fluids too thick or too thin; 
while to brace or to relax, to dilute or to 
thicken, were the uſual indications of cure. 
Metals too opened obſtructions by their 
weight, poiſons occaſioned death by their 
ſpiculæ, and certain foods nouriſhed in 
proportion as they required leſs trituration 


from the ſtomach. 


Such are the outlines of thoſe doctrines 
which characterize the mechanical phyfi- 
cians of the laſt century. A ſyſtem ſo 

D 2 ſimple, 
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[ 26 ] 
fimple, drawn from a ſcience ſo certain, 


was ſufficiently flattering, and promited 
fair to lay the foundation of an 1nva- 


- riable theory and practice. A mathe- 


matical turn of mind, and a with for 
mathematical certainty in medicine, biaſ- 
ſed Dr PITCAIRNE to this theory, which, 
with great ability, he ſupported and puſh- 
ed to its utmoſt extent. One is at a loſs 
whether moſt to admire or regret ſuch a 
waite of talents in propping a theory 
which, though ſubverſive of former ones, 
was to fall before others but a little more 
farisfactory than itſelf. Mechanical phy- 
ſicians expected more from geometry than 
that ſcience could grant. They made it 
the foundation inſtead of an auxiliary to 
their inquiries, and applied it to parts of 
nature not admitting mathematical calcu- 
lations. By paying more attention after- 
wards to the ſupreme influence of the 
living principle, the ſource of all the mo- 


tions and functions of the body, it was 


found that theſe could not be explained by 


Any 
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any laws of chemiſtry or mechaniſm. 
They are ſtill however involved in obſcu- 


rity, and, notwithſtanding the numberleſs 
improvements which have taken place in 
the ſciences connected with medicine, will 
perhaps remain inſcrutable while man con- 
tinues in his preſent ſtage of exiſtence. 


In a ſcience ſo ſlowly progreſſive as that 
of medicine, Dr PiTCAIRNE did a great 
deal. Beſides the works which he publiſhed 
himſelf, he enriched thoſe of others F by 
his obſervations. By labouring in vain 
for truth in one road, he ſaved many the 
ſame drudgery, and thereby ſhewed the 
neceſſity of another. He not only explo- 
ded many falſe notions of the chemiſts and 
Galeniſts which prevailed in his time, but 
many of thoſe too of his own ſect. In 
particular, he ſhewed the abſurdity of 


+ Archibaldus Pitcairne dictus eſt inter phyſiolo- 
gos, iatro- mathematicus, ex celebrioribus, Bellini ami- 
cus, praeceptor Boerhaavii, qui multa ab eo recepit. 


Meth. Stud. ab Hallero. Vide Mead's Works. 
referring 
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referring all diſeaſes and their cures to an 
alcali or an acid “. He refuted the idea 
of ſecretion being performed by pores 
differently ſhaped f, Bellini's opinion of 
efferveſcences in the animal ſpirits with 
the blood, and Borelli's of air entering 
the blood by reſpiration 4. He proved 
the continuity of the arteries and veins ||, 
and ſeems to have been the firſt who 
ſhewed that the blood flows from a ſmall- 
er capacity into a larger, that the aorta, 
with reſpect to the arterial ſyſtem, is the 
apex of a cone $. In this therefore he may 
be conſidered as the latent ſpring of the diſ- 
coveries reſpecting the powers moving the 


* Pitcarnii Diſſertationes, Edinb. edit. 1713. De 
opera quam praeſtant corpora acida ve! alcalica in cu- 
ratione morborum. 


+ De circulatione ſanguinis per vaſa minima. 


+ De diverſa mole qua ſanguis fluit per pulmones. 


De circulatione ſanguinis per vaſa minima. 


De circulatione ſanguinis in animalibus genitis et 


blood. 


non geuitis. 
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blood. He introduced a ſimplicity of pre- 
ſcription, unknown in pharmacy before his 
time * ; and ſuch was the ſtate of medicine 
in this country, that ſcarcely have the works 
of any contemporary or preceding author 
been thought worthy even of preſervation}. 


As to the errors of his philoſophy, let it be 
remembered, that no theory has as yet ſtood 


the teſt of many years in an enlightened 
period. His own hung very looſely about 


him g, and the preſent generally received 
practice differs from his very little in rea- 


lity. He treated inflammatory and hae- 
morrhagic diſeaſes by bleeding, purging, 
and bliſtering, as has been done uniformly 


* Elementa Medicinae, lib, i. cap. 11. et paſſim. 


+ "The firſt medical publication which diftingmſhed 
this country, after Dr Pitcairne's, was that of the 
Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, in the year 1732. 


r Patet, ſays he, medicinam eſſe memoriam eorum 
quae cuilibet morbo uſus oſtendit fuiſſe uiitia, Nam 
notas non eſſe corporum intra venas fluentiom aut 
conſiſtentium naturas, adeoque ſola obſervatione in- 
noteſcere quid cuique morbo conveniat, poſtquam ſae- 
pins eadem eidem morbo proſuiſſe comperimus. De 
Div. Morb, 

and 
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and ſolely on the different theories ſince. 
His method of adminiſtering mercury and 
the bark is obſerved at this day; and with 
reſpect to febrile, nervous, glandular, and 
dropſical affections, they ſeem to be as of- 
ten the opprobriums of the art now, as they 


were then. 


Dr P1TCAIRNE was univerſally conſider- 
d as the firſt phyſician of his time. No 
one appears ever to have had ſo much 


practice in this country, or ſo many con- 
ſultations from abroad; and no one, from 
all accounts, ever practiſed with greater ſa- 
gacity and ſucceſs. The higheſt thought 
themſelves honoured by his acquaintance, 
and the loweſt were never denied his aſ- 
ſiſtance and advice. The einoluments of 
his profeſſion muſt have been great; but 
his charities are known to have been cor- 
reſpondent. The poſſeſſion of money he 
poſtponed to more liberal objects : He col- 
lected one of the fineſt private libraries in 


the world, which was purchaſed, after his 
death, 


* % 
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deach; by the: Czar of Muſcovy. Notwirhs 


ſtanding the fatigues he underwent in the 


exerciſe of his profeſſion, Bis conſtitution 


:-. 
. 
*, - 


was naturally delicate“. About the begins 
ning of October 1713, he became affected 
with his laſt illnefs. He bore it with a reſig- 
nation which, at ſuch a crifis, a good man 
only can experience. He ſeemed more anxi- 
ous about his family than himſelf. The 
night before his death, he called his chil- 


dren around his bed, to receive his laſt beS 


nediction; and, on the 23d of October, he 


died, regretted by ſcience as its ornament, 


by his country as its boaſt, and by huma- 
Of the numberleſs encomiums beſtow- 
ed on him while living, and of thoſe with 


which the preſs teemed at his death, I beg 


There is an elegant portrait of him, by Si- John 
Medina, in Surgeons-Hall, Edinburgh, and another 
in the poſſeſſion of Dr Pitcairne of London. He was 
of the middling ſze, well made, and his countenance 
full of character. 
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leave to read one from the celebrated Dr 


Mead. It is contained in a letter which he 
wrote to Mr Walpole, afterwards Earl of 
Orford, in behalf of Dr PiTcAirNE's only 
ſon, then a priſoner in the Tower for the 
part he had taken in the civil war of the 
year 1715. Dr Mead intercedes thus: 


CC 


6c 


cc 


Sir, I know not whether I ſhall offend 
in preſuming once more to write in be- 


half of a poor priſoner ; and yet, after 
I ſhall have mentioned his name, I flat- 


ter myſelf you will rather commend my 


zeal than accuſe my indiſcretion. Sir, 
he is one Pitcairne, a young fool under 


age, ſon to a great father now in hea- 
ven, to whom I owe ſo much, that I 


cannot but think I ſhould ill deſerve the 


favours you have honoured me with, 
could I ceaſe to remember Dr Prr- 
CAIRNT, or neglect to pay this juſt debt 
to his memory ; for to him 1s the me- 


rit que, if ever I have had the good for- 


tune to deſerve well of Mr Walpole as 
a phyſician, To him it is that Dr Mead 
* owes 
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owes the ſolid foundation of that emi- 
nent eſteem he now is in; ſo that by 
him, though dead, even the throne and 
royal family may be ſaid to be defend- 
ed. But how much that worthy phyſt- 
cian has deſerved of all mankind, you 
cannot but hear the learned and inge- 
nious every day proclaim. If, for theſe 
reaſons, you can pardon this my laſt of 


the kind, and ſo comply with it as to, 


take pity on an unhappy ſon of ſuch a 
father, you will not deny your cordial ad- 
vice to the diſtreſſed mother *, at whoſe 


“ defire I have written this, and who, I 
„ ſuppoſe, may be in waiting while you 


cc 


are pleaſed to give it a reading,” It is dif- 


ficult to ſay whether this letter does great- 
er honour to Dr Mead's candour or to Dr 
PITCAIRNE's worth. Dr Mead obtained 
his requeſt. Mr Pitcairne received a par- 
don, and went into the ſervice of the States 


This Lady died in the year 1754, and is re- 


membered by her acquaintance with ſentiments of the 
higheſt reſpec and eſteem, 
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of Holland, where, on account of his own 
merit and the memory of his father, he 


4 


would probably have arrived at great pro- 
motion, had he not died ſoon after. 


Dr PITCAIRNE left four daughters, 
who inherited the virtues of their parents, 
and for whom, in his elegant verſes, he 
breathes all the feelings and wiſhes of a 

father. One of them only now ſurvives. 
The preſent noble family of Kclly are his 
grandchildren; and from him perhaps the 
preſent Earl “ inherits that brilliant vein 
of wit and genius for which he is ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed, and which indeed runs through 


che family. 


In fine, Dr PircAlRNRE pofſeſſed every 
endowment of the mind, and every ſenſi- 


* That accompliſhed Prince, James the Firſt of 
Scotland, whoſe compoſitions in matic Taſſoui mentions 
as models even to the Italians, and Lord Kelly, who 
is zHowed to be one of the firſt coimpolers of the age, 
feen to be the only names in that ſcience of which 


this country can boaſt, 


bility 


1 
bility of the heart, in a degree above the 
ordinary level of our nature. His appre- 
henſion was ſingularly quick, his under- 
ſtanding vigorous, his imagination lively, 
his memory tenacious, his knowledge va- 
rious and deep f, his feelings keen, his 
affections glowing and benevolent. He 
was diſtinguiſhed for his filial, parental, 
and conjugal attachments ; ncr was he leſs 
remarkable as the conſtant friend of po- 
verty and diſtreſs, the avowed enemy of 
hypocriſy and vice, the unwearied patron 
of {cience and of virtue. Without being 
a bigot to the complexion of the times, he 
died a worthy and religious man, leaving 
an example to the world of indefatigable 
induſtry united with tranſcendent abili- 


ties, and of both ſo employed as to merit 


the grateful veneration of poſterity. 


+ Some anonymous publications are attributed to 
Dr P1TCAa1RXE, particularly a treatiſe De Legibus 
Hiſtoriae Naturalis, &c. but the only ones he thought 
proper to legitimate are his Diſſertationes Medicae, 
and a ſhort eſſay De Salute. 
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To . 
STUDENTS or MEDICINE, 


On delivering the Prize for the year 1780 
to Dr ARTHUR BROUGHTON, after 
Dr DUNCAN' s Oration on the late Dr 
MoNnRoO. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE. che of this annual: meetup 
not only to commemorate the illuſtrious 
dead, but to confer the rewards of genius 
on the living. Eſtabliſhments thus friend- 
ly to emulation almoſt univerſally prevail. 
They have given birth to ſome of the moſt 
brilliant diſcoveries; the firſt names in 
philofophy and the arrs have honoured 
them by their competition; and from 
them the happieſt effects have redounded 
to every department of ſcience. 


Ot 


LF ] 

Of the utility of the preſent inſtitution 
another proof 15 now added to thoſe for- 
merly given by a Stevens“ and a Darwin Þ. 
The prize for the queſtion announced laſt 
year is adjudged to a gentleman already 
diſtinguiſhed in the line of experiment. In 
his review of former teſts between mucous 
and purulent expectoration, he has di ſeo- 
vered fallacies till then undetected, and 


* This gentleman, in his inaugural diſſertation, has 
thrown very conliderable light on the proceſs of ani- 
mal digeſtion, ſhewing, from experiments, that it is not 
performed by heat, triture, putrefaction, or even by 
fermentation alone, but by the gaſtric juice, aw active 
menſtruum, ſecreted in the ſtomach, Which he like- 
wiſe found to retard fermentation and putrefaction. 
In his inveſtigation into the dietetic part of medicine, 
he ſhews that vegetables are leſs digeſtible than ani- 
mal food, and the olera leſs than the farinacea ; that 
fiſh is more ſoluble than fleſh, quadr upeds than fowls, 
old animals than young, and' that all kinds of food are 
more eaſily digeſted when dreſſed than when raw. 
The experiments were made on the Hungarian who | 
paſſed through this country ſome years ago, earning, 
a ſubſiſtence by making a ſhew of himſelf in ſwallow- 
ing ſtones. £ 


—_— 


+ See his experiments and account of the retro. 
grade motions of the abſorbent veſſels, &c. 
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pointed out a criterion which appears to 
be equally ſimple and juſt 7. 


In the preſent eſſay, he has given a clear 
and conciſe detail of every thing relating 
to the coagulable lymph of the blood, and 
a demonſtration of the increaſe of that ſub- 
ſtance in inflammatory diſeaſe. He has 
likewiſe formed ſome probable conjectures 
of the cauſe of this increaſe, and drawn 
ſeveral inferences uſeful in the practice of 


phyſic. 


It is therefore with much ſatisfaction 1 
now deliver to him this medal, with the 
works of the illuſtrious Harvey; and 1 


t From a review of Mr Darwin's experiments, Dr 
Broughton was led to the following teſts : 1. Sputum 
being mixed and agitated with a little water, ng 
change takes place, if it be mucus ; but if any pus is 
preſent, the mixture becomes turbid. 2. If the ſpu- 
tum is diſſolved in an equal part of cauſtic alkaline 
lixivium, it is mucus; but if it be rendered more vit- 
cid, or ſomewhat like the white of an egg, it is pus. 


F ſincerely 
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ſincerely wiſh, that future competitors may 
do equal honour to. the inſtitution. | 


The ſubject of the blood does not ap- 
pear to be yet exhauſted. Controverſies 
reſpecting its parts ſtil] ſubſiſt. It is a fluid 
of ſuch importance in the animal oecono- 
my, that every remaining doubt concern- 
ing it muſt be matter of regret. 


The inquiry, therefore, of this year, is in- 
to the nature and ingredients of the ſerum. 
The ſaline matter which this contains is 
ſtill the ſubject of diſpute. Whether its 
viſcid part be coagulable lymph diſſolved 
in the ſeroſity, requires demonſtration 
and the exiſtence of mucus in it does not 
ſeem to be aſcertained. Cloſely connected 
with this inveſtigation 1s the theory of pu- 
rulence. The experiments of Pringle and 
Gaber have, of late, been much controvert- 
ed: ſo that, in every view, the field for 
inquiry iS conſiderable; and will, I hope, 
fully repay the labour beſtowed “. 


* Beſides this, another prize was announced, at 
laſt meeting, for e beſt diſſertation on the bile. 
No 


= 

No arguments, ſurely, are neceſſary at 
this day to recommend experimental pur- 
ſuit. No one is now ignorant, that it is the 
only road to genuine ſcience; and that no- 
thing is entitled to the denomination of 
philoſophy, which reſts not on this foun- 
dation. Had it not been that taſte for ex- 
periment ſo happily introduced by the im- 
mortal Bacon, and ſince ſo ſucceſsfully cul- 
1yated, we might have been ſtill dragging 
he car of Ariſtotle, ſtill toiling in the tram- 
mels of the ſchools. : 


Though even random experiment may 
have ſometimes {truck out truths of mo- 
ment, yet a fund of knowledge, and a col- 
lected attention, are certainly the ſureſt 
guides, not only to bare diſcovery, but to 
principles of extenſive application. The 
leaves of trees had beęn falling unheeded 
from the beginning of the world: it was 
the attentive eye and comprehenAve 1 mind 
of Newtou alone that could ſeize this com- 

: F 2 men 
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mon appearance, and from it explain the 
conſtitution of the univerſe. 


Indeed the very habit of experiment 
tends to awaken and improve thoſe facul- 
ties of the mind, on which ſucceſs moſt 
generally depends. It begets attention, 
rivets knowledge, and expands the powers 
of comprehenſion. 


Allow me then, Gentlemen, to recom- 
mend ſuch purſuits to your zealous regard. 
They are peculiarly adapted to that quick- 
neſs of perception, which thoſe of your 
years ſo commonly enjoy. Once begun, 
they will recommend themſelves to your 
own feelings. By no other method can 
you more effectually ſerve the intereſts of 
humanity and your profeſſion; by none 


ſo afluredly Dope for the —_— of a 


